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THE SOUL OF MUSIC 

A Rhapsody for Amateurs 

By RUTLAND BOUGHTON 

DANCING and Music seem to be the most popular and 
powerful of the arts. In a thousand barely conscious 
movements and sounds — the whistle of a street urchin, the 
croon of a workwoman, the skipping of a school-child, the lilting 
step of one awakened to fuller life by the promise of joy — these two 
arts kindle bodies and set minds soaring even in the ashen life of 
industrial civilization. In deliberate and more permanent forms 
— the ritual dances of primitive folk, traditional tunes and morris- 
dances, masses and miracle-plays, poetic dramas and orchestral 
symphonies, balls and drawing-room music, the art of the variety 
theatre and the art of the Salvation Army, pageants and choral 
festivals — these two arts fill so large a place in our lives that most of 
us are content to accept them without enquiring what their 
functions really are. Indeed, suffering from past experience, many 
of us fear to look into them too closely, lest analysis turn their 
warm currents to the heavy sourness of sentimentalism or the thin 
whey of pedantry. We have noticed that peering minds have often 
lost sight of the gleam which vitalises instinctive art, and trying to 
learn something of its qualities and effects have only succeeded in 
fixing their attention upon certain local and temporary details; 
their curiosity has grown into a rigid stare, until weariness and 
futility or self-consciousness and vanity have robbed them of all 
the original beauty they set out the more fully to enjoy. But the 
most pedantic among us will pay lip-homage to the gleam. At 
worst we remember how once in childhood we saw it. The most 
exact master of dancing and the rigidest law-giver of music know 
in their inmost hearts that what they disclose is not the soul of an 
art but the body of a mummy ; the poor mummy is on show merely 
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that the showman's bread may be coaxed; we are not really required 
to believe in it. The most jaundiced pedant knows, though for his 
livelihood he dare not confess it, how the gleam vanished at his first 
conscious and cold-blooded touch; he knows that art is the memory 
of a spiritual experience beyond the wilful striving of any man. 

Yet, in spite of all this, it is well for us who feel the power and 
loveliness of song and dance and colour to have more knowledge of 
them than we come by in the vague pleasures of instinct. The 
deeper and stranger and more enthralling our experiences the more 
we need to understand how they come and what they make of us. 
Every phase of human life which we are glad to think upon has 
been associated with an increase of those creative faculties which 
declare themselves in the arts; and though we may never hold and 
understand the gleam it may be well for us to enquire into those 
minds and forms and times which have been fired by it to a fuller life. 

We have looked on the poor old mummy: Death in Pickle! 
That is not the thing we need. Let us rather try to understand 
how once the mummy was a living thing; what it did; why; how; 
why it was discarded as a useless instrument; and, above all else, 
what spirits were directing it. We may even find — to the satisfac- 
tion of all honest showmen — that, although the gleam may never 
be held in fee, some quite pleasant store of bread may be earned 
by teaching a less useless form of art-lore than the evil of con- 
secutive-fifths and the exact number of inches to a dance-step. 
For although creative genius cannot work in the conscious knowl- 
edge of ancient anatomies, it will surely make smoother the 
absurdly rough way of many generous hearts if we can teach how 
certain human desires and spiritual aspirations unfold, re-form, 
and flame out in sound and shape and hue. 

One of the reasons why a new force in art meets with such 
wasteful opposition and resentment is because a kind of vested 
interest has been organised in the husks of departed souls. Let us 
then rather concentrate our energies on the nature of the souls which 
lent life and light to the husks. We may be quite sure that there 
were spiritual forces at work shaping the minuet and the chord 
of the dominant seventh; and it should not be beyond our powers 
to discover what they were. So may we be prepared to understand 
other forces, not yet at work, which may in the future create new 
forms for the new life as it unfolds in thought and emotion, desire 
and achievement. Then we shall not want to martyr a composer 
for using chords which we cannot name, nor shrink from the comets 
which flame under the feet of God because they mark a step which 
we cannot measure. 
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Nature-music 



In the apparently ungoverned sounds of unconscious Nature 
exist all but one of the known elements of music; and perhaps all 
the unknown ones. In the treble of a running stream, in the bass of 
the breakers, there are rhythm, melody, and even counterpoint. 
There is a less defined rhythm but more conspicuous melody in the 
waves of the wind. And the soul of all sustained sound is that vague 
vast encircling mood which in musical art we call Atmosphere. 
The one element of music which seems to be absent in unconscious 
nature is found at work directly we consider the realm of conscious 
life: it is the faculty of deliberate imitation — that echo of the 
influence which the outer world exerts upon the mind of the 
individual, as when a water-bird gathers into its song the liquid 
babble of a brook; or a composer into his symphony sounds of 
forest-murmur and sea-fury. 

The order in which these various elements have been developed 
in the art of music has been remarkably purposeful; it has coin- 
cided in a significant way with the growth of human desires and 
aspirations. Practically all the elements have been present from 
the beginning, but they have had no simultaneous, balanced 
fostering. Students of primitive music are agreed that Rhythm 
was for a very long time the chief or only declaration of the musical 
mind; later on, and one by one, Melody, Polyphony or Many- 
melody, Emotional Expression, Harmony, and the sense of musical 
Colour, have been made pivots of the art, until the present day 
when the power of Characterization has reached its climax in the 
work of Strauss, and the possibilities of a new art felt in the misty 
and mystic atmospheric values of Debussy and others. And not 
only has each of these different elements developed its own plexus; 
they have re-acted and interacted upon one another, and the 
triumphant vindication of each has been asserted, not in the 
denial of the others, but in its association with those which 
preceded it in period of growth. All these details have been 
latent from the dawn of the art; but their due expansion has 
depended upon the need of the age focussed by the sympathies 
and freed by the faculties of genius. 

Rhythm, the Backbone 

Rhythm is a prime need of those savage periods of human 
history when muscular excitement and relief are good for the 
common weal. The wild, primitive life with its stress upon 
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physical activity must have been more successfully organised and 
improved when arms and legs could expend some of their energy 
upon drums and dances rather than upon the heads of the enemy. 
Not only did musical rhythm serve such purpose; it also instilled 
into savage minds new suggestions of bodily beauty, balance, and 
communal joy. Since the primitive period rhythm has gone on 
developing in other and more subtle ways, but these later develop- 
ments have not altered its first and chief function consequent upon 
its original association with physical movement; and any very 
emphatic assertion of the rhythmic principle in modern times will 
be found to be connected, for good or ill, with a certain reversion 
to primitive ideals. Thus, in our own time, Cake-walks, Rag- 
times, and other violent and vulgar dances have been found 
perfectly adapted for the expression of a people who are rebelling, 
consciously or unconsciously, against a too monotonous and 
specialised life; and what there is of ugliness in this music is due 
not at all to its assertion of physical passions, but to the repression 
which makes them coarse and frantic. Fortunately, we have to 
hand fairer examples of the same trend in music; the modern 
revival of morris-dance and folk-song, with all its reflections and 
side-growths in theatre and concert-room, is attracting just those 
individuals who believe in a return to more primitive conditions 
of country-life as the best or only way out of the labyrinthine evil 
of industrialism. 

The earliest forms of rhythmic activity were doubtless 
associated with hints of melody and other elements of musical 
art; but the sense of rhythm was the prime motor, and so remains 
throughout the historic period. It can never be dispensed with in 
the expression of definite musical thought. It becomes liquefied in 
the vague abstractions of Gregorian music, precious in the subtle 
ramblings of the later Schumann, sticky in the pudding-philosophy 
of Brahms' uninspired work, and weak-spined in the lank tor- 
tuosities of Max Reger; but just as men put their straightest and 
fullest verbal thought into metrical proverbs and rippling epi- 
grams, so the clearest and intensest musical thought is pierced with 
conviction because it is upheld by the backbone of rhythm. 

Melody the Ideal 

Rhythm is the only well-grown musical element in the earlier, 
fiercer stages of human evolution. Melody develops with the 
development of a more peaceable spirit. Mr. T. Donovan in his 
valuable little treatise, From Lyre to Muse, puts forward a very 
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reasonable hypothesis in regard to the origin of melody. The 
suggestion is that so long as the savage mind was wholly taken up 
with music in relation to physical movement the stimulation of 
rhythm would be enough; but when, in quieter moments, he might 
be idly toying with his percussion instruments, he would discover 
that they differed in pitch. A similar theory is proposed by Mr. 
Hermann Smith in his fascinating book on Music of the Earliest 
Times. He thinks the bow must have been the ancestor of all 
stringed instruments because of the musical sound made by the 
string when the arrow has been sped; and some primitive harps do 
look like a bow with several strings. There is probably truth in both 
of these ideas; music, like most great and wonderful things, is a meet- 
ing at the cross-roads where accident and purpose are transfixed. 

Whatever the origin, it is clear that Melody is the organisation 
of those pitch-differences which are to be found in blows upon 
drums large and little, and in the aerial vibration caused by strings 
and tubes, long and short. But Melody, as we now know it, is the 
flower of age-long growth. Any authentic tune testifies to the heats 
of human emotion. And our Western scale-forms involve a very 
strict harmonic sense — in fact, just as we guide and govern a wide 
and shallow river, we have narrowed the channel of melody that 
it may be deeper, swifter and more direct in the carrying of its 
message. Many Eastern peoples prefer the results to be obtained 
from a subtler, minuter, and more varied division of the octave. 
However, the essential purpose in the use of melody was independ- 
ent of emotion, harmony, and scale-divisions. It took place when 
rhythm was already a forcible language, therefore the new element 
could not have been used to hint feebly at those emotional moods 
which might so easily be evoked by the older element, and for a 
long time it had little reference to the harmonic sense. Melody, 
then, would seem to be just an abstract element, not easily to 
be related to anything in the physical life, a pure expression of the 
mystical sense of Beauty — in fact, a musical analogy of that 
uncertain and awful philosophical idea, the Thing-in-Itself ! 

In this haze of mind one can only appeal to the authorities. 
The etymologists hide themselves behind the Greek melos, and 
then go on to the next word; Professor Skeat frankly gives it up. 
The dictionary-makers blandly assure us that it is a succession of 
agreeable sounds. So is the dinner gong. The musicians say 
that it consists of notes in consecutive pitch-relationship. So is 
a scale, or even the song of the cats on the tiles. 

Finding that the authorities are helpless before this word, 
which so many of them declare to be the chief element in music, 
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I appealed to Mr. Allen Upward, whose common sense and 
humanity have led him to carry his philological studies into the 
unexplored ground which lies beneath our feet. Thanks to such 
investigations he has been able to show that the birth of all vital 
words is due to a natural instinct arising out of the desire to refer 
to the unexpressed feeling, rather than the conscious business of 
fitting arbitrary labels to thoughts — or even the verbal imitation of 
sounds called onomatopoeia, though that plays a very important 
part. Mr. Upward replied that he believes the word (and therefore 
the idea) of melody was connected with the Greek word for honey. 
As Tragedy has been shown by Miss Harrison to be the Beer-song, 
so Melody would be the Honey-song — the oldest intoxicant used 
in Europe having been fermented honey. The primitive honey 
or Mead-song would naturally consist of an imitation of the 
humming of bees. 

Certainly the initial letter of Melody, one of the most sustained 
and musical of consonants, would support this theory; and if the 
intoxicating qualities of mead could be found to be associated 
with Phoebus — a more controllable song than the orgiastic music 
of Dionysus — then the case might be held to be established on 
circumstantial evidence. 

Certain musicians are always lamenting the absence of melody 
in modern music. Perhaps that fact may help us to understand the 
nature of this haunting but elusive spirit. The protest of such 
persons is generally based upon the assumption that Melody is 
the chief element in music. But we already know that Rhythm is 
the chief, in the sense of being the original, basic, and inevitable 
element. We can have music without melody, but not without 
rhythm. To prove this we have but to follow up Miss Margaret 
Glyn's suggestion: playing Schubert's Who is Sylvia or any other 
living tune, first ignoring the rhythm — i. e., in even crotchets 
and without accents — the effect will soon be an intolerable bore- 
dom; then playing the rhythm of the song on a single note, or 
even on the dining-table, giving fair force to the accents — the 
result will be a real musical conception; not of a high order, of 
course, but still something as definite as the tune without rhythm 
was indefinite. 

Such an experiment makes it clear that, if melody is to make 
any definite effect, it must work through the element of rhythm; 
any attempt to abstract it will only result in another example of 
the Thing-in-Itself. Melody can no more be dissociated from 
Rhythm than the Mind can be dissociated from the Body. When 
the tune-principle tries to emancipate itself from the time-principle 
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we get such meaningless activity as ensues when imagination tries 
to emancipate itself from fact. Indeed, certain backboneless 
tunes might well be classified as Metaphysical Melody; in which 
connection one remembers the weak rhythms of most hymn-tunes. 

But united with a forceful rhythm Melody adds a divine spirit 
to a physical shape. Melody is, in fact, the soul which has evolved 
from the body of Rhythm. It is the call of the Ideal, meaning 
nothing if separated from the real, but the very voice of God if 
united with it. 

Thus we can understand why working songs are emphatic on 
the rhythmic side; why rag-time tunes are fast in more senses than 
one; why tunes which are most exalting in their effect derive their 
power chiefly from Melody; and why Gregorian chant is so per- 
fectly suited to forms of worship which are entirely spiritual. 

Rhythm was the only musical element necessary to savage 
man. Melody has developed most beautifully during periods of 
peace and simplicity. Thus, the agricultural lives of the European 
peasantry have attained the perfection of melodic design. No 
music of Bach or Schubert or Strauss is melodically superior to the 
finest folk-music. 

Many-melody or Polyphony 

After a time men got dissatisfied with the sound of a single 
line of melody, just as they probably got tired of weaving their 
garments with threads of a single colour; and as they found greater 
pleasures of sight in seeing two or more colours in contrast so they 
found greater pleasures of sound in hearing two or more distinct 
melodies at the same time, or (as in rounds) the same melody 
sung by a different voice when the first singer was but part-way 
through. This period carries us through that misty valley (it 
is not a chasm, as some believe) where music, as the unconscious 
creative activity, merges into conscious art. 

There is a widespread belief that this phase of Many-melody is 
an unnatural music, fostered only by pedants. The impression 
is almost entirely due to the methods which obtain in teaching 
this part of the craft of music-making — methods which are well 
symbolised by a title not easily understood by the simple person: 
the majority of Professors of Polyphony start from some unwise 
treatise of counterpoint based upon the art of Many-melody as it 
was in some beautiful bygone day. A wiser few teach from the 
works of Palestrina and Bach. But I have never heard of one who 
makes it his duty to show the natural growth of Many-melody 
from its rise among children and other savages, through the earliest 
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known examples of canon and round, past its triumphs in madrigal 
and fugue, sonata and symphony — explaining how it gave to 
Wagner fresh possibilities in music-drama, and to Strauss an Orien- 
tal splendour of orchestral effect. 

Many-melody is not the sullen labour of gaolers who became 
musicians by mistake; it is the singing voice of free men who have 
learned how to enjoy life together; it is the song of delight in that 
communal sense which has its roots in common sense. Common 
sense teaches us how to get our work done; and the sense of beauty 
leads us to get more joy out of it. The communal sense teaches us 
how to achieve more varied and more lasting work; Many-melody 
helps to train the mind to this achievement, and sings its most 
perfect song. 

The same rhythm in different parts is the musical expression 
of different persons doing the same thing. The same melody in 
different parts (called Unison by the faculty) is the musical 
expression of different persons dreaming the same dream; -Many- 
melody is the musical expression of different persons dreaming 
different dreams, but at the same time contributing various 
details towards an ideal which passes beyond the powers of 
individual achievement, and sometimes beyond the possibilities 
of individual understanding. That great assertion of Thought- 
freedom which we call the Reformation might not, could not have 
achieved everything of its ideal; whatever it achieved was due 
as much to the struggles of the Catholics as to those of the Ana- 
baptists, to the pretensions of the Lutherans as to the cupidity 
of the eighth Henry. So also the Many-melody of Palestrina does 
not reveal all that he dreamed of heavenly beauty; even that 
part of the idea which comes whispering through the different 
strands of his melody can only be guessed by the various voices 
which contribute to it. To hear it more fully one must stand out- 
side it, and not even the listener will hear all of it. 

A complete, free, and self-controlled life away from the 
fellowship of one's kind has been preferred only by a few men; 
so also the pure line of unfettered Single-melody counts for little 
in the sum of musical joy when compared with Many-melody, 
notwithstanding the individual limitations it imposes. But even 
as that kind of communal life will be most successful which leaves 
the individual most free, so, too, will that Many-melody be most 
acceptable which gives a fair and natural freedom to each individual 
part; to the sopranos a flying ecstasy, to the contraltos a warm 
contemplation, to the tenors a trumpet-like challenge, to the basses 
a solemn nobility. 
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Many-melody is often looked upon as the peculiar musical 
style of the churches. That is a mistake: it originated outside the 
ecclesiastical influence, and has reached its supreme moments in 
times of revolt; though the churches may have appeared to 
accept the musical changes caused by the revolt, such changes have 
never been really helped, though they have often been hindered 
by the ecclesiastical powers. True, it has happened that the 
Catholic music of Palestrina was a much freer form of praise than 
the Roman faith of his time would seem to approve, and the 
Protestant music of Bach was (as we shall presently see) full of a 
spirit intolerable to the rigidity prevailing among the Lutheran 
clergy; and these, the two outstanding examples of mastery in 
Many-melody, have given musical lustre to the religious bodies 
which the musicians happened to serve. But that is the illusion of 
the afterglow. 

At no period of its growth can Many-melody be called a church 
song. It is essentially a music of the clash in the world of men. 
Miss Margaret Glyn has collected examples of it from the music 
of primitive folk; and Mr. William Piatt in his Child-Music 
shows us the art in the very moment of its birth. The same merry 
monk who made Sumer is icumen in for the many-melodied mind 
of the outside world was obliged to sing for the clergy a much 
duller tune. 

To-day the Roman authorities say that the art of Palestrina 
is a music quite suited to their needs. It is at last clear to everybody 
that an art which gives freedom to the individual is a much truer 
kind of worship than an art which is only possible in the confine- 
ment of unison. But in the meantime the stars have moved in 
their courses, and many other songs been sung; perhaps in the 
course of a few centuries, when Elgar's music has ceased to have the 
immediate value necessarily attaching to a current idiom, The 
Dream of Gerontius may find a place by the side of the Missa Papae 
Marcellae. For Palestrina's music is now but a voice from the 
grave, the expression of a religious phase that is dead. In the 
moment of Palestrina's greatest achievement we find a new idea 
presenting itself, and if the new ideal was never definitely accepted 
by him, it was only because the laws of genius are the laws of 
nature, and the birth of the seed is the death of the flower. 

Palestrina's Many-melody is the art of an almost perfect 
peace, a lovely expression of belief in Utopia. Musicians would 
call it Concordant Polyphony. But even in Palestrina here and 
there are to be found sounds of strife between the parts — notes 
at war, not because the master could not fit them into a concord, 
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but because he preferred to leave them discordant. Discordant 
Polyphony, the Many-melody of Blake's mental strife, is a more 
desirable musical expression for human beings than the Many- 
melody of Peace, even as the immediate union of bodies and minds 
in spite of differences and disagreements tends more to human 
welfare than the hope of a perfection in the far future. The 
vision of a heaven or an evolutional goal where everybody will be 
good is beautiful and precious for minds that are weary with the 
inevitable war of worldly life. Palestrina has made for such minds 
an almost perfect song, in which nearly every discord melts into 
a concord, and the physical element of rhythm slips through the 
web of tone as quicksilver through the fingers. But there are 
minds — and who shall say they are less noble? — which are not 
content to work for what they believe to be a dream; who recognise, 
moreover, that humanity is not a collection of casts from the 
same mould; who believe that because free persons are not in the 
habit of thinking identical thoughts, even when engaged upon the 
same work, so they ought not to be asked to sing identical songs 
or even a music trimmed to the sweet agreements of Palestrina. 

A single freely wrought melody will serve in the freedom of 
isolation; the Many-melody of Peace will serve those who are 
willing to compromise their individual rights for the sake of the 
common cause; but for those who need a communal music and 
yet insist upon preserving the individual rights of each separate 
part, the only possibility is a Many-melody of Strife, a discordant 
Polyphony, a vari-voiced song which will tolerate, and even find a 
greater joy in, those inevitable differences. 

Such was the new spirit which flitted fantomlike through a 
few passages of Palestrina, increased its strength during the 
succeeding era, and reached its climax in the work of Bach. A 
strife of parts which would have horrified Palestrina was made 
beautiful by the larger and more worldly mind of the German 
master. The idea of Palestrina was generally confined to the 
horizons of Heaven; he did not gather the material world into his 
song. The earth was too wild and passionate for his gentle, 
cloistered mind. Bach was his equal in the capacity for visionary 
ecstasy, as witness the Sanctus in the B minor Mass; in melancholy 
introspection, as the Agnus Dei of the same work shows; and in 
sweet serenity, as the fugue in E major from the second book of 
the Forty-eight testifies. But Bach could be peculiarly wilful 
and undisciplined also, and create an equal spiritual joy from those 
very qualities. The realism of a hundred themes proves that at 
times he could assume quite a materialistic attitude. Perhaps that 
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is why his was the greater triumph. Into the web of Many-melody 
which has been woven by Palestrina to express the divine ideal 
of perfect agreement among different beings — into that golden 
web Bach caught up the less radiantly coloured threads of an im- 
perfect humanity. In Bach's work the heavens and the earth 
sing together, and the angels are swept into the circle of human 
life. The discordance of much of his detail is made more than 
tolerable, it adds a greater richness to the glorious onflow of his 
general conception; while his continual and even fierce assertion 
of the rhythmic basis of music gives it a feeling of certainty which 
is altogether lacking in the spiritual elusiveness of Palestrina. 
The Italian master asserted the monistic as well as the monastic 
principle; the German master stated the dualistic principle, the 
paradoxes of which can find solution only in the mind of the fearless 
individual. 

Later composers — Beethoven, Wagner, and Strauss — have 
handled Many-melody with what artistry they could. Each of 
these great ones has instinctively felt that in Bach's art lies a great 
secret, the discovery of which is good and even necessary for the 
future of music; each at the height of his power has attempted to 
fuse the Many-melodic method with the peculiar development of 
his own time. But no one since Bach has been able to lay a 
stable foundation of clear form and to raise over it a building 
proclaiming that amazing Gothic joy which found equal expression 
in the quiet, sky-pointing finger of the spire^ the extravagance of 
intricate tracery, and the grim laughter of the gargoyle. 

Emotion in Music 

Emotion has been bound up with music from the beginning. 
No one will try to deny its presence in those features of the art 
which have already come under review. The ferocity in the rhythm 
of Maori war-dances, the plaintive resignation of Russian folk- 
melody, the devotional calm of Palestrina's polyphony, and the 
many tides of feeling which dash into splendour because of Bach's 
northern energy — all these carry with them various kinds and 
degrees of emotional statement. Songs of life and death are 
perforce emotional in a world of dream and desire. And yet the 
day which reached its noon in the work of Beethoven did link the 
art of music with the heart of man in a way which had not been 
known before. Having experienced the exultant eagle-cry of the last 
movement of the C minor Symphony, the mystic fight as between 
man and god in the first movement of the D minor Sonata for 
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piano, and the bewildered violence of mood in the late String 
Quartets as of a caged creature chafing against the bars, none can 
help feeling that the emotional quality of music came to a climax 
in the mind of Beethoven. 

The savagest dance-rhythm is a mild thing of itself; the real 
emotional content is not brought out until we see the dancers 
working themselves to a fury as the players beat their music to a 
foam. The mood of a folk-melody is so doubtful that the same 
notes are used for the varying emotions of the different verses; 
the words are the essential statement of the emotion. The feeling 
of devotion is so obviously vague and vast that it is absurd to speak 
of it in the same connection as the definite human passions to be 
found in Beethoven's music. In all of the earlier phases emotional 
desire certainly generated the music, but that the mere music re- 
sulting has any considerable power to awake definite emotions no 
one can believe. Only when we arrive at the many-voiced music of 
Bach can there be a question of an emotional art: the trumpet- 
lipped triumph of the first chorus in Einfeste Burg and the melan- 
choly tenderness of the Agnus Dei in the B minor Mass are asserted 
in the music clearly and strongly enough to arouse those emotions 
in the hearer even without the words or the knowledge of them. 
But it is clear that a simple declaration of this kind was enough 
for Bach: he would often introduce a phrase into a single part 
which bears no apparent relation to the mood then being expressed 
by the whole; he made no effort to convey that swell and surge of 
feeling which seems to have borne Beethoven along as a boat 
upon an endless, fathomless sea. Emotion of a more human kind 
was inevitably outlined in Discordant Polyphony; but Bach 
himself generally stands outside his art, like a loom-master who 
has chosen the subject for his tapestry, selected the few right and 
restrained tones, and woven them in, concord and discord, warp 
of heaven-blue and weft of earthen-red — finding his joy in the 
god's artful power of creation, and also in the god's apparently 
artless indifference to the fringes of his work. 

Beethoven, on the other hand, has launched himself upon the 
terrible ocean of human sympathy, revolt, and suffering. He is 
scarcely ever outside his creation, nearly always inside, striving, 
not as a weaver at the loom, but as a boatman at the rudder. He is 
swayed and carried to and fro by every tide and gust and gale, 
becalmed by every lull. He finds his joy in confronting the mighty, 
awful powers of sea and sky, acknowledging their natural and evil 
advantages, and defying them in spite of all. The Promethean 
fire which Beethoven stole for a world of music was the fire of 
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feeling. Before the time of Beethoven musicians were as gods 
knowing good and evil, and doing good; Beethoven taught them 
to do good and evil, because evil, too, has its own beauty and 
gladness — Beethoven showed them that the greatest joys of art 
lie, not at that centre-point where perfect balance is preserved, 
but rather in the whole range of experience from calm and sweetness 
to energy and pain. 

A music composed merely of rhythm and melody (even in its 
noblest many-voiced forms) can only prove itself fully in association 
with word and gesture. Primitive dances and folk-melodies do 
not exist as separate music in the minds of those who make them, 
but as integral parts of deeds done or desired, or as an element 
of divine worship. Melodies convey no meaning to folk-singers with- 
out the verses associated with them; the words forgotten, the tunes 
too have vanished; and even if a song- tune they have known 
should be played to them it is meaningless without the ideas which 
originated it, or were wedded with it. And I remember reading of 
a savage who, hearing some new idea expressed in relation to 
the deity, replied that he did not dance that dance. 

The instrumental works of the polyphonic period have for 
their Right-to-Be not an emotional statement, but an avowed 
imitation, a plastic derivation; pieces like the Elizabethan Fancies 
and the Bach fugues are copies and developments of vocal shapes, 
while the suites and overtures are obviously made up of dance 
forms. Even that Sonata-form of which Beethoven was supposed 
to be the supreme maker, but was really the angry breaker — even 
that was but the full-grown shell of the dance-form splintered and 
shredded to disclose the lovelier possibilities of a future emotional 
art. The shadow-piercing vision of Wagner has shown us what we 
were too blind to see before, that the pedigree of the symphony is 
easily traceable from the earliest dance-movements, through the 
idle, child-like moments of Bach in his suites and of Haydn and 
Mozart in their sonatas and symphonies, to those full-blooded 
poems of Beethoven which first record the most intense life of the 
heart in terms of pure music. Haydn was not only a Hungarian 
prince's master of music: he was also a sort of ballet-master. He 
taught people the joy of dancing without legs. His symphonies are 
just extended dance-rhythms; and, inasmuch as there are certain 
dances which cannot be danced by human limbs — the leap of the 
lover's heart, the swing of the swallow and dart of the dragon-fly — 
we may well forgive Haydn some degree of physical crippledom. 

Mozart, wasting so much of his life in the mere childish 
cleverness of twice-two-are-four, did yet foreshadow the depths 
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of Beethoven in the fantasia-Sonata in C minor, and the irony 
of Beethoven in the Symphony in G minor. 

The path from Palestrina to Beethoven is like a way over the 
mountains. We pass from the mountain-peak of heaven, where 
Palestrina, Fra Angelico, and Dante prefer to stay; down into the 
valley of ecclesiastical pedantry up to the next peak of the world 
where the sons of God dwell with the sons of men and sing the many- 
voiced music of Bach, build the many-spired cathedrals of Gothland 
and take king and clown and philosopher indifferently as in the 
many-scened drama of Shakespeare; down into the valley of pro- 
fessional pedantry; up to the next peak, which is the Hill of Hell, 
where the torment of desire and the fury of rebellion find relief and 
joy in the defiant silence of Prometheus, the proud visions of 
Blake, and the mad pseans of Beethoven. 

Beethoven carried with him on his journey — for he had tra- 
versed the whole distance, unheld by the sweet beauties of heaven 
or the pleasant varieties of the world — I say, he carried with him 
the memory of many things. He held to the primitive rhythmic 
principle with an extraordinary emphasis: his frequent marking 
of the ordinary accent with an extra sforzando suggests that he 
was resenting the bloodless languor which so easily overtakes an 
art penned-in by the practice of professional artists. His fierce 
primitive stamping upon the first beat of the bar is, as Blake might 
say, one of the most joyous energies of hell. His memory of divine 
melody was less certain: at one time, as in the first movement of 
the C minor Symphony, he would practically ignore it; at another, 
as in the slow movement of the Pathetic Sonata, he would become 
almost sentimental. But the many-voiced music which he heard 
upon the mountain where gods and men commingle vibrates in his 
memory more and more vividly as he comes to the fullness of his 
powers : hitherto he has shouted the great glad shout of the Man in 
Revolt; now at last he opens his mouth for the Many in Revolt; 
the seething souls of the silent crowd which have had no musical 
voice since civilization was captured by the cruel and crafty — that 
multitudinous voice now converges on the lips of this Promethean 
Singer, and breaks there in a Many-melody so open and childish 
and uncouth that no man save Wagner has yet felt it aright. 

One of the results of this many-tongued thought working upon 
the brain of Beethoven was to break up the form of the Sonata. 
Haydn and Mozart had already played with Polyphony as with a 
clock-work toy, winding up canon and fugue as they had learned in 
the Bach-school which was inevitably formed to ruin the work 
of Bach; but Beethoven warmed to the fire which made Bach 
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polyphonic; and if he crackled and spluttered unduly it was because 
the flame of Many-melody could not abide the dampness of a 
sonata-soaked mind. It is plain to see that Beethoven felt Poly- 
phony to be the right and natural expression of that revolutionary 
spirit which ever burned to a fiercer glow within him; and brought 
about so much of his greatest work: it enters as the culmination of 
the Heroic Symphony: it is used again at that moment (so generally 
misunderstood) in the Choral Symphony where the rebels of the 
world are called to war; and in all Beethoven's latest work, even in 
the comparative seclusion of his chamber-music, we feel this great, 
terrible, turbulent, and irresistible crowd-spirit bursting through 
custom and tradition as the revolutionaries of his time burst 
through many a beautiful cloister and ugly prison. So it happens 
that Beethoven's Many-melody remains a symbol of destructive 
energy. By its means he broke down the arbitrary sonata-form, 
work of musical monasticism; but he could not rebuild. The 
marshy valley can send only misty messages to the hill-top. 
Beethoven had not only climbed to the crest of his mountain; he 
had descended some distance on the other side. 

Habmont 

Up to this moment we. have been able to study that part of 
the course of music's unfolding which lies behind us with some 
approach to certainty. From this time onward a true perspective 
becomes increasingly difficult. The chordal basis of the period 
succeeding Bach has led many to believe that it was the harmonic 
sense which came to its climax in Beethoven's work. That idea is 
absurd. Beethoven was more limited than Bach in his range of 
chords. 

Harmonic ideas were first stumbled upon in the use of Many- 
melody. Two or more voices singing different thoughts, or the 
same thoughts upon different levels, must also sing a continuous 
chain of harmonies — effects of combination entirely different 
from the combined effects of rhythms and tunes. Browning re- 
ferred to this different music when he said that three notes heard 
at the same moment made, not a fourth note, but a star! 

The stars of harmony are of many degrees of magnitude and 
many varieties of colour. 

Two notes will give a lesser glow. There is the transparence of 
the octave, the still nebulous shimmer of the fourth and fifth, 
the aqueous glistening of the third and sixth, and the quick twink- 
ling of the second and seventh. 
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Three different notes combine in a much greater radiance; 
and four become almost opaque with colour. The greater the num- 
ber of notes in a chord the wiser must be the star-worker, or he 
will mix mud instead of kindling a glory. 

Palestrina, Bach and the other Many-Singers struck sparks in 
a great variety of harmonic forms, but most of their loveliest 
chords were accidents. They knew the mysterious beauty of the 
more nebulous chords, and preferred the distinct glow of the third 
and sixth to the faint light of the fourth and fifth; but Palestrina 
feared the tingling beams of the unprepared second and seventh, 
and though Bach feared no dissonance as he piled the pure blue 
and blazing gold of heaven upon the sullen red and satin green of 
earth, yet even his multitudinous harmonies are but the chance 
lights of unforeseen approximations. His steel-shod, flame-winged 
genius carried him over the surface of solid ground and phantom 
air, and the chords he struck were as sudden as shooting stars. 
They were seldom prearranged or dwelt upon, and this indifference 
to harmonic effect gives to the harmonies of Bach the same rainbow- 
reach of light as to the horses of his father Phoebus when they 
charge the Night at Dawn and the Day at Sundown. 

But this divinely careless driving of two, four, six, and even 
eight steeds at once — each separate voice-part an individual 
fire-breather tugging at the reins — discovered a new kind of musical 
art; and it became the business of the composers who immediately 
succeeded Bach to nurse these sudden flames to a steady glow: 
that is why the harmonic principle has so important a place in 
the music of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. Long years before, 
our English Purcell had seen these same wild stars in the wake of 
the Elizabethan madrigalians, and he fanned some of them to 
separate fires; but he lived among a people who were weary of 
light and creation. 

It is not hard to see how harmony thus born, by accident, 
sounded the knell of the old divine aloofness of music, and the 
birth-bell of a greater, humaner power. It is always the chance 
doings of the gods themselves which bring about their downfall; 
and we cannot wonder that, as the rich and the religious ramped the 
skies in their contrapuntal pride, throwing off worlds of harmony 
as though they were of no account — we cannot wonder, I say, that 
the Promethean Beethoven was moved to take just this accidental 
music and fashion it into songs of anger and grief. The insolence 
of the powerful moving a great soul to vocal indignation and pity 
has ever sounded the war-cry for an advance against the hosts of 
heaven. It was no mere coincidence that Beethoven lived in 
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revolutionary times, sang a song of praise to Napoleon as the 
saviour of men, and then, when the conqueror assumed imperial 
postures, erased his name from the musical Book of Heroes. 

Harmony once established', the human principle of music is 
forever sure, for harmony is more emotional than melody, more 
direct than polyphony, and more soulful than rhythm. A single 
chord will stir a depth of feeling where melody just ripples along 
the surface or soars away in the air. The difference between the 
three-pointed-stars of the major common chord and the minor 
common chord is slight in point of tonality, but it expresses all 
the difference between the vibrant peace of sunshine and the cool 
calm of shadow. Add a minor third above a major common chord 
and the peace becomes enquiring. Add the same above a minor 
common chord and shadow grows painful. And the depths of 
harmony have never yet been sounded. It is a lake deep and un- 
fathomable as the human heart itself. Since Beethoven's time 
new chords and chord relationships have shown us that his art 
was not the climax of harmonic development, but rather the climax 
of human emotion in relation to music. Later composers have 
given expression to subtler shades of feeling; none, not Wagner 
himself, has sent music along the main channels of human emotion 
with such power. Perhaps this power is best realised when we 
notice how few were the harmonies generally used by him. Bach 
practically anticipated them all in a single piece — the Chromatic 
Fantasia — and an infinitely greater number in the chance collisions 
of his voices. But Bach was playing with fire; Beethoven was 
using it to forge the endurance of human hearts. The one is as 
Phoebus who lightens the darkness of the outer world and warms 
our bodies; the other as Prometheus who lightens the darkness of 
the inner world and sets fire to our souls. We shall prefer the music 
of the one or the other according as we prefer to be at peace in the 
seats of the mighty, or at war on the side of the children of hell. 

The great problem with which Beethoven tried to grapple 
is the same problem with which democratic minds have wrestled 
in many ages. The varied feelings of different beings can find 
just utterance only in a music of many voices, but he, the rebel, 
could by no means bring this about. The polyphony of a free 
community has not yet been fused with the harmony which 
expresses the inmost soul of the individual. Can this ever be? Is 
there need for it? Does not the music of many voices move onward 
to the horizon of a social ideal, while the roots of harmony strike 
downward in each separate soul, ever branching in new directions, 
responsively vibrating to similar chords in the soul of another 
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individual, but, like the strings of an instrument, needing a certain 
amount of isolation to vibrate at all? Would not the intertangle- 
ment of polyphony and harmony mean the confusion of the general 
march and the decay of the separate musical life? Perhaps that 
is why Beethoven failed in his effort to fuse them. To reconcile 
Bach's communal onflow with Beethoven's defiant individualism 
one would have to liquefy them till they were neither of much 
account; and that is the spirit of Nirvana. 

Mr. Allen Upward has shown that it is in the woven antagonism 
of the Cross that life force shows as matter. Now there is a crucial 
antagonism between the horizontal movement of many-melody 
and the columnar principle of harmony; they cannot be fused in 
the spiritual atmosphere of music. In the work of the decorative 
artist or in the drama as expressed in the work of Mr. Gordon 
Craig, the two elements of music may be reconciled, but not 
in the art of pure tone. And yet they seem to be strangely inter- 
dependent. Whenever harmony has developed polyphony has 
halted, but only in the same way that the march of a crowd must 
sometimes pause for the sake of some individual units. After 
that the crowd-song has been sung with renewed energy, as though 
it had gained fresh joy and power in the deepening of individual 
consciousness. Thus it happened that Beethoven and Wagner at 
the height of their harmonic power tried to develop new ideas in 
many-melodic form. Beethoven's effort was tentative. Wagner 
realised its purpose more completely, and deliberately used it to 
preserve a sense of freedom in massed effect. 

Glancing at the later developments of harmony, we find that 
Chopin's music offers the best example of its individualistic 
quality. The whole of his lonely, sensitive personality is concen- 
trated in the increased subtlety of his harmonic sense. The prim, 
evenly curled harmony of Mendelssohn and the rich and fresh, 
but slightly tortured harmony of Schumann, are specialised 
offshoots of Beethoven's art. It is Wagner who stands for the real 
fullness of harmonic growth up to the present time; Grieg and 
Debussy are rootlings of his main tap as Schumann and Mendels- 
sohn were of Beethoven's. Chopin used chords intuitively, with 
a perfect feeling for their intimate and sensuous beauty. Wagner 
used them with a conscious sense of their fitness in some human 
relationship. Beethoven's harmony is clear enough in its emotional 
significance; but it is emotion unapplied, a sort of vague tendency 
to humanism. Wagner does not probe the soul of harmony much 
deeper; but by means of it he probes the souls of human beings in 
certain relationships; and the ebb and flow of his dramatic con- 
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ceptions bring about a new sense of harmonic values. Beethoven's 
harmony is an art of vague, generalised single-hearted emotion; 
Wagner's of specialised emotions rising and riven in the conflict 
of drama. Hence the later sense of modulation, or chord and key 
relationship; and it is in that kaleidoscopic beauty of chord-colour 
rather than in his extension of chord range that Wagner did most to 
develop the harmonic sense. He has himself explained in so many 
words the human applications of certain effects of modulation 
which offended the academic musicians. Such explanations did 
not satisfy his critics, nor have they increased our joy in the music 
or feeling for its fitness ; but they are of value because they teach 
us that here, as at every other great moment in the life of the arts, 
it is living experience rather than the sensual indulgence in art for 
art's sake which adds to our sense of aesthetic beauty. 

However, great as was Wagner's contribution to harmony in 
what he created of new chord-relationships, it was not in that 
matter that he summed up an epoch; but in his use of orchestral 
timbre, which is to music what colour is to pictorial art. 

C oloub-Harmony 

Few musicians realize that the sense of musical colour is 
intimately related to the harmonic sense; that the colour-sense 
of orchestral art is a development of the same faculty which 
found its first pleasure in the building of columns and arcades of 
tone. 

The only instrument which gives a nearly pure and perfect 
musical note is the tuning-fork, and it is almost inaudible. If an 
aerial vibration is to be strong enough to carry a sound message 
it must be enforced by a number of lesser vibrations. These last 
produce what are known as partial tones — extra notes pitched 
higher than the simple tone we seem to hear, and themselves 
inaudible except under analysis. Mr. Gordon Craig has likened 
these unheard tones to the spirits which move unheard, unseen, in 
great poetic drama. It is an apt simile; for as these invisible 
spirits shape the cross-currents of will and fate which successful 
men fondly believe to be their servants, so the inaudible spirits 
decide whether the note they accompany is to have a round and 
full, or a thin and piercing quality. These spirit-notes are well- 
called harmonics; for as Mrs. Louise Liebich has shown in her 
delicate and fascinating study of the music of Debussy, they, and 
not the harmony professors, nor even the composers, have actually 
determined the unfolding of our harmonic sense. First they 
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caused the faint quality of the perfect musical note to become 
sensible to our grosser hearing ; then we were led by them to build up 
the simpler forms of chordal architecture; and chords, be it well 
noted, sound loud or soft less in dynamic than in some as yet 
undiscovered harmonic relationship. A chord of three notes of a 
certain strength may or may not sound louder than a single 
note of like force; but a chord sung by a choir of three thousand, 
other things being equal, does not sound ten times stronger 
than a choir of three hundred; and certain instruments in com- 
bination actually rob each other of power. So it happens that 
there is a greater warmth of tone in the few instruments needed 
for Wagner's Siegfried Idyll than in fully scored passages of 
Schumann's orchestral works. But much more has been effected 
by the spirit-notes: our very speech depends upon them, for 
Helmholtz has shown how the vowel-sounds are nothing but 
combinations of notes in harmonic relationship. 

However, the most ethereal gift of the spirits has been the 
gradual revelation of a colour-sense in music. They bring about 
those varieties of tone which cause us to hear the difference between 
the flute and the clarinet, the fiddle and the harp. It is their 
presence in varying forms which gives scarlet valour to the trumpet, 
brick-red bravado to the cornet, dull purple languor to the guitar, 
grey melancholy to the English horn, and an undefinable, dis- 
coloured, oxidised, mongrel silver-tone to the piano. These 
differences of timbre, or colour-quality, have been known from 
early times : the flute and the lyre, the pipe and the tabor, have been 
used for contrasted as well as blended effects. During the historic 
period these blends and contrasts have been slowly organised in 
what we know as the orchestra; and it was Wagner's greatest 
musical glory that he set the seal of real achievement upon the 
sense of colour-harmony. 

He gave to the orchestra a unity and drew from it a variety 
unknown before his time; he endowed it with an unprecedented 
power as a means for the expression of human emotion and 
vindicated what were at first taken for ineptitudes or extravagances 
by using them as the direct expression of ideas in dramatic form. 
The silver armour of Lohengrin is as lead beside the cerulean tissue 
of the orchestral colouring; the visualised waters of the Rhine are 
mere pantomime-tricks compared with the transparent deeps of 
blue in his river-prelude; and the cosmetic beauty of the Flower- 
maidens in Parsifal positively nullifies the seducing power of the 
beautiful sensual spirits which pervades the rhythm of the dance- 
movement. But in developing the emotional quality of musical 
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colour he at the same time exposed the brutal nature of realistic 
drama; and he has been censured for his stagey materialism by 
many who would never have realised the spiritual possibilities of 
modern music but for the delicate, radiant spirits which flit 
through the Wagnerian orchestra. When we see the promise of 
the seed peeping through, we do not revile the outworn husk; so 
it is our business, not to waste our energies in cursing Wagnerian 
realism, but to foster the seed of that more spiritual drama which 
gleams in the death-song of Isolda and the Grail-scenes from 
Parsifal. 

Musical Chakacterization 

Now we have to consider a musical issue which has been con- 
sciously fostered by the will of man. In its crude forms it attempts 
a kind of musical realism. Kuhnau makes a sonata in which David 
kills Goliath; Berlioz sends victims to a symphonic guillotine; and 
Strauss shows Till EulenspiegeFs dying kicks from an orchestral 
gallows. It is marvellous how death-fond the realistic tendency is! 

Musical realists are trying to create a kind of aural sight. One 
might as well demand speaking statuary of sculptors. Of course 
we do sometimes refer to speaking likenesses. Visible music is 
an analogous form of art. But though the more direct attempts at 
musical realism have proved either feeble or funny, many of the 
great composers have used a kind of realistic symbolism which as 
certainly enlarged the joy of the art. To make a musical picture 
wherein we are supposed to see the writhing body and purpling 
features of violent death can only be loathsome or laughable; but 
deliberately to suggest, as Bach, Handel, Mozart, Beethoven and 
Wagner have done, the presence of death by means of some 
descending phrase, faltering rhythm, or fading harmony, is 
another thing altogether: it has relation to the poetic power of 
analogy rather than to the plastic sense of visible or tangible 
object. When a poet says that his lady's eyes are like a rim of 
sky beneath a threatening cloud he wants us to know that he has 
just had a scolding, not to think of the eyes as slits under monstrous 
eyebrows; and when a composer would have us hear music in 
relation to the idea of death it is a gentleness, or a regretfulness, or 
a glory attending death he would have us feel — not the details of 
its physical appearance. 

It is really important that this difference should be appre- 
ciated, for nothing has caused more controversy among worthy 
one-eyed musicians. On the one hand we have those who see 
clearly enough that music can by no means become visible; they 
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have resented the tendency which conies to its climax in Strauss 
as altogether evil. On the other hand we have those who wish to 
intensify the abstract qualities of musical art by some kind of 
association with the definite facts of human life; and they have 
often tried to swallow musical realism whole — its corpsical folly 
as well as its spiritual wisdom. In fact, it may have been due to 
the ravening of these same realists that Strauss has from time to 
time thrown them some absurd bone: he has seldom attempted to 
convey the idea of an object in terms of music; but the many- 
headed dog has barked for bones, and apparently to save himself 
from the horrors of foolish discipleship he has sometimes fixed an 
approximate label to details of his work. That has generally been 
done with a twinkle in the eye; for Strauss clearly recognizes that 
while serious art is as little concerned with fact as the Pleiades are 
with a lover's quarrel, yet the spirit of comedy can make a good 
deal of the realistic method. The bleating and leaping of the sheep 
in Don Quixote and the jaunty stride of the Street-urchin in Till 
Eulenspiegel are made good in a sense of humour. In serious 
moods Strauss leaves realism far behind him. It is not the death- 
bed and ticking clock which he fixes at the beginning of Tod 
und Verklarung, but the palpitating silence of sympathy. It is not 
the poor devils of musical critics who are pictured in A Hero Life, 
but their niggling negations and hollow affirmations, their petty 
snarls and futile reiterations. Associating these moods with 
definite mental concepts, Strauss has pushed back the frontier of 
music as a means of dramatic expression. 

Wagner's themes are right enough, but he was so much at the 
mercy of theatrical tradition that he dare not let the outer picture 
wait for the full revelation of the spiritual idea; and when his 
creatures stop to argue they hinder the development of the inner 
dramatic situation. It is when he sweeps the stage out of existence, 
and raises a tidal wave of music — it is then that the real drama 
of inmost character is upon us. 

Strauss in his symphonic poems, unhampered by rouged 
sopranos and fat tenors, has been able to use the dramatic values 
of music in quite a new way; and so his music has a buoyancy 
of rhythm and dignity of phrase which Wagner only achieved at 
intervals. The shortness of Wagner's leading themes has been 
attributed to the concentration of his musical thought; it is due 
rather to the fact that he relies less upon the spiritual lines of 
melody, and more upon the human and emotional qualities of 
harmony in chord and colour. The brevity of his themes and 
patchwork of his movements are rather like those trivial wall- 
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papers which send the brain reeling. Shortness of theme does not 
emphasize the power to express character in music: that may be 
seen in the fact that when Wagner relies upon melody for the chief 
outlines of his characterization he is forced to use a more extended 
theme. The love-sick phrase of four notes which ferments the 
blood in Tristan and Isolde depends much more upon its feverish 
harmony than upon the languishing appeal of its melody; Sieg- 
fried's hero-theme is a fine example of phraseology akin to the 
sweeping melodic lines of Bach, but made more purposeful in the 
service of dramatic characterization. It is in this latter detail 
that Strauss has really carried on the work of the great line. He is 
not the supreme master of the orchestra he is generally supposed 
to be; but he has treated rhythm and melody with a fuller under- 
standing of their dramatic values than Wagner himself. The music 
for Beckmesser is a poor attempt compared with the Pedant's 
Looking-glass in A Hero Life; and Wagner conceived no music 
more beautifully sustained than that which declares the heart of 
Electra when she recognizes Orestes. 

Afterword 

And now once again we are in a state of transition. The 
new possibilities of music foreshadowed in the works of Wagner 
are being developed by Strauss, Elgar and SchOenberg in various 
directions; while Debussy, Ravel, Stravinsky, Bantock and others 
are undermining the mass of scaffolding and technic which ac- 
companies every great erection of art. A new music is unfolding 
just as a new religious spirit is unfolding; and it is the mystic 
quality of this new music which appears to be the essence of its 
development, though at the same time there is some very real 
association between that mystic quality and its dramatic powers. 
Strauss, Elgar, Stravinsky, and Debussy are all intent on music as 
drama even when they are least concerned with the theatre as we 
now know it. They seem unconsciously to understand that the 
mystic powers of music should be made direct and sure by means 
of dramatic expression, and at the same time to strive against that 
degree of dramatic materialism which means degradation of the 
creative faculties of players and onlookers. The sacred dance in 
Parsifal gives a hint of what the future may have in store. The 
Russian Ballet has shown that dancing is still powerful to move even 
outworn opera-goers. Folk-dancing is reviving within the simplest 
minds that power for expression which passes the barriers of thought 
and language. Dancing was the first word of outer religious 
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ceremonial as music was the first word of inner religious experience. 
Perhaps the future of these two most powerful and popular arts 
depends upon their being once again wedded in a great religious 
purpose. We are all weary of materialistic science, realistic art, 
and sceptical ecclesiasticism. We know that the mental life is as 
real and beautiful and passionate as the carnal life. We are told 
Jacob's ladder was sent down from heaven. I think it must have 
been the ladder of some primitive musical scale. Now we have 
greater opportunities if we care to use them. When we have trained 
our bodies in that rhythmic movement upon which the universe 
hangs, and our minds in that mystical music which eludes the 
dissection of science and the explanation of logic — then perhaps we 
may find another ladder swinging from the sky, with angels and 
men and devils all joyfully ascending and descending in the sheer 
rapture of spiritual adventure and discovery. 



